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evil.” The wisest other-worldliness is, not the 


spirit of personal judgment, substitutes could be 
love of this present world, but the right occu- 


found. 
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Life of the Doukhobortsi. 


(Continued from page 126.) 


We must now return in the history to Decem- 
ber 31st, 1897, when Arthur St. John visited 
the Caucasus—as already mentioned by Potapoff. 
He conveyed a letter from England containing 
messages from various sympathizers, and also 
a sum of money collected by “friends” and 
others. 

He stayed a few week among these people 
and also in Tiflis, and after being closely watched 
by the police, was eventually requested by the 
authorities to Jeave Russia. 

His general impression is summed up thus :— 
“ What do other people think of these outlaws, 
whom the authorities have been driving about? 
How do they impress those around them? It 
appears that the universal opinion of them, as 
regards practical life, such as people are or- 
dinarily capable of appreciating, is one of re- 
spect. The police officers themselves speak well 
of them, say they are good people. I was told 
that the Georgian nobles, when they want work 
done, compete with each other for the service 
of these Doukhobors. As for the impression 
they made on me, I wish I could in some way 
describe it. The brotherly way of them—Free- 
masonary is nothing to it. The interest they 
took in me. The intense feeling of a mutual 
tie. There is a sureness,a safety about them of 
something human realized, something of which 
we have dreamed. They move and have their 
being in an air of human brotherhood. It is 
evident what is their ‘God,’ their main principle 
of life. Their life is a song of days to come. 
But the theme of it—surely it is not new, surely 
we have heard it long ago, for it tells of ‘ Peace 
on earth; good-will towards men.’ ” 

A Russian sympathizer with the Dukhobortsi, 
who accompanied A. St. John from Moscow, 
sends us a long description of the visit, part of 
which shall be here given. He tells us how, 
arriving at Skra on December 27th, he found 
his way to a group of earthen huts previously 
known to him. He knocked at the door of one 
of these—it was evening—and the people had 
already gone to bed. On the floor, forms, oven, 
everywhere they were lying. Hespent the night 
with them, and in the morning was told that 
they had just arranged for January Ist a meet- 
ing of representatives from all districts (from 
Gori, Doushet, Tionet, and Signak), nothing 
could have been more opportune. He was 
greeted very warmly and was asked many ques- 
tions about friends mutually known to them. 
The Doukhobortsi told him that all their money 
to the last kopek was exhausted, and they had 

been unable to give anything to those from 
Doushet, although their want was extreme. Some 
of them talked of going straight to the district 
chief’s yard with their children to die there. 
“Tt is easy for him* to starve us all to death,” 
they said, “as he is doing now, but no!—let 
him look—let him see what he is doing.” The 
writer describes in detail many increased disa- 
bilities and wrongs which these people are suf- 
fering from, and also gives us a glimpse into 
the fact that they might even now rise out of 
their ruined condition materially if the authori- 
ties would only leave them alone, and allow 
them to seek work, etc. 

“In the district of Skra the local landowner 








































































* By the term “he,” and “him” (used in a certain 
sense), the Russian peasants are accustomed to designate 
a hostile or oppressive combination of men; thus for in- | 
stance, Russian soldiers allude to the enemy during | 
war.—Ed. | 


decided to let them use six acres of land for a 
kitchen garden, as an experiment, on the fol- 
lowing conditions: The land and the seeds, etc., 
were to be his; the Doukbobortsi were only to 
give their labor. Two-thirds of the harvest was 
to belong to the Douhobortsi—one-third to him. 
The master’s share of the profit was enormous 
(about 600 roubles), while previously when the 
land was cultivated by hired workmen he only 
used to experience losses (last year about 200 
roubles). 
year he is giving all his land (about 15 acres) 
on the same conditions. 
seeing such success, also hasten to offer their 
land. . 
support to them, as tomatoes, cucumbers, pota- 
toes, and their own cabbage (which they did 
not have before), were now added to their food. 
In my opinion, owing to this, they have grown 
considerably healthier since I saw them last 
year.” 


military service still continue, and imprisonment 
because of refusal. 
supervision is very severe; all communications 
between the Doukhobors of the different villages 
is prohibited, and every meeting is dispersed. 
Nevertheless they continue to meet, and they 
say to the officials “ We cannot leave off meet- 
ing, because we must talk over matters as to 
how to help our exiled brethren.” 
dangerous persecutors are the Doukhobortsi of 
the Small Party who, from the beginning of 
this last outbreak of persecution, have intrigued 
with the authorities against them. 


any relief to those who are most in need of it, 
viz: to those who are scattered about in Mo- 
hammedan villages in the Governmentsof Bakou, 
Erivan, and Elizavetpol, about 300 persons in 
number. 
prison of Metekh for 18 months for giving up 
their military passports. 
and exiled in June, 1897. They are in a spec- 
ially trying position, as they are settled seperate- 


and are often unable to work even when work 


care of the exile, calling him a guest sent to 
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They planted chiefly potatoes. This 
The other landowners 


This kitchen garden was a great 


The writer goes on to tell how the calls to 


In the district of Kars police 


Their most 


“Tt is especially difficult,” he says, “ to bring 


They are those who were put in the 


They were released 


ly,in places which can only be reached by nar- 
row wild foot- paths, they suffer much from fever, 


is to be had. In some of these Mohammedan 
villages the priest bids the inhabitants take 


them by God. They collect half bushels of 
wheat for him from each household and sur- 
round him with care and affection, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Russian official who 
brought him to the village first of all told them 
what a dreadful criminal this man was. How- 
ever, it is far from being so everywhere.” 

Our friend then gives a description of the 
meeting on January Ist, which he attended in 
company with Arthur St. John. He says:— 

“All those who had come over for the meet- 
ing assembled in one hut; altogether there were 
about 150 persons. It was so crowded that all 
had to stand. The door was open and the pas- 
sage also was crowded. 
and a friend from Tiflis were seated round the 
table. Notwithstanding the crowd there reigned 
complete silence. Altogether I must say that 
not in any cultivated society, or circle of either 
young or old people have I ever met with such 
good behavior at large gatherings, with such 
tact and tolerance during debate, as I noticed 
among these people. One at a time speaks, 
calmly, not hurrying, knowing beforehand that 
nobody will interfere until he has finished what 
he had to say. If it happens that several per- 
sons begin to talk at one, precedence is given— 


St. John and myself 
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without unnecessary persuasion or displeasure— 
to one of them. When anyone leaves off speak. 
ing, the next one, before beginning, generally 
asks: ‘ Well, Vanya, have you finished?’ There 
is in all this such respect for the personality of 
one another and such love. 
an order such as it is impossible to keep in an 
ordinary company by any number of chairmen’s 
bells. 


From this results 


“ First of all I gave them the greetings of all 


their friends—Russian as well as foreign, also 
from Leo Tolstoy. 
over some money and letters. 
proposed to read aloud. 
lated how and where the money was collected, 
then it was counted and handed over. 
the Doukhobors then said that all who were 
present wished to express their thanks in their 
own way, and the whole crowd began to move 
and made a low—a very low—bow. A general 
sigh stifled with emotion was uttered, and one 
could hear sobbing. 
and heads of the bowing people—people whom 
I respect so highly, and who have suffered so 
wuch for the truth—expressing this murmur of 
gratitude, and seeing also their deeply moved 
faces, I was touched to the soul. 


I told them I had to hand 
The letters | 
In a few words I re- 


One of 


Seeing before me the backs 


“After this, I read the letter from V. Tchert- 


koff (containing messages from English sympa- 
thizers); it made a deep impression. 
time one could hear sighs and words of grati- 
tude: 
eternal life!’—‘ Help them on their righteous 
path!’ and so forth. 
obliged to interrupt the reading, in order to 
allow them to express themselves. 
especially affected by the conclusion of the letter ; 
they saw in it a complete understanding of their 
life, and deep sympathy with it. After the read- 
ing was over one of them said: ‘We thanked 
you for the charity you bestowed upon us for 
the body, and although it is very dear to us— 
this charity, being spiritual, which nourishes the 
soul, is much dearer to us; how are we to thank 
you for it? Let us once more bow to our brethren, 
let us thank them for their love and remen- 
brance.’ And again all made a low bow, and 
again, like a wave, arose a murmur of gratitude 
and love. 


All the 
‘Save them, oh Lord!’—‘Grant them 
More than once we were 


They were 


(To be concluded.) 
—+———*o3o-- 


On the point of genealogy and heredity, 


T. Fuller quaintly says: “I find the genealogy 
of my Saviour strangely checkered with four 


remarkable changes in four immediate genera- 
tions. Rehoboam begat Abijah ; that is, a bad 
father begat a bad son. Abijah begat Asa; 
that is, a bad father a good son. Asa begat 
Jehosaphat; that is, a good father a good son. 
Jehosaphat begat Jehoram ; that is, a good fa- 
ther a bad son. I see, from hence, that my 
father’s piety cannot be entailed; that is bad 
news for me. But I see, also, that actual im- 
piety is not always hereditary ; that is good news 
for my son. 





A WHITE man went as a missionary to the 
black people of the West Indies; but although 
he preached the Gospel to them, they were very 
suspicious of him and received not his help. At 
last he sold himself as a slave and was driven 
with them in the early morning. He fainted 
beneath the lash of the task master, dragged his 
way back again to the slave hut when the day’s 
work was done, and entering into their lives he 
gave them the sympathy for which their hearts 
were craving. “ Verily He took not on Him 
the nature of the angels,” but “ He was made 
like unto his brethren.”— Wilbur Chapman. 
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Counsels for the Times. 


“At our last Yearly Meeting we were en- 
gaged to caution our members against suffering 
the voice of party to draw any of us from the 
steadfastness which we may possess in Christ ; 
and now when war is making its ravages in the 
adjacent nations, we are again concerned to 
exhort Friends, that on all occasions, they 
evince themselves to be, indeed, the followers 
of the Prince of Peace. As we profess to be 
restrained from joining in a practice so desolat- 
ing to mankind, let us not indulge the spirit of 
it in ourselves, or encourage it in others, by 
making the events of war a frequent subject of 
conversation ; but, so far as we are truly re- 
deemed from those warring lusts in ourselves, 
to which the Apostle ascribes its origin, let us, 
as enabled, be frequently engaged in secret sup- 
plication to the God of the spirits of all flesh, 
that it may please Him to ‘ break the bow and 
cut the spear in sunder; making wars to cease 
unto the end of the earth;’ and to enlist the 
nations under his holy banner, in opposition to 
those iuiquities which are a reproach to the 
profession of Christianity.” — From London 
Epistle, 1793. 


“The amount of sufferings brought in this 
year is about ten thousand, three hundred and 
fourteen pounds: of which some part is for 
demands of military nature; but the chief part 
ecclesiastical. And Friends, while we are en- 
deavoring to bear testimony against war, let us 
show by our inoffensive quiet demeanor, that 
we are truly children of peace; and while we 
refuse the claims of a priesthood from which we 
conscientiously dissent, let us be diligent in 
waiting on the Great Minister of the true taber- 
nacle. This you know, Friends, is the purpose 
of our assembling together in silence; and 
though there is among us at times but little 
instrumental ministry, or none, let not this pro- 
duce any abatement of diligence in the duty. 

“Instrumental ministry, in the lifeand power 
of the gospel, is a great favor to the church ; 
but the distinguishing excellence of the Chris- 
tian dispensation is the immediate communica- 
tion with our Heavenly Father, through the 
inward revelation of the Spirit of Christ. 

“Let us, therefore, brethren, submit to the 
baptizing operations of the Holy Spirit, which 
purify the soul, and produce the capacity for 
communion with God.”—From London Epistle 
1806. 


“ We have been at this time introduced into 
much concern, with reference to the well-known 
testimony of our religious society, against the 
attendance of places of diversion. Earnest have 
been our desires that Friends everywhere, and 
particularly those in younger life, may seriously 
reflect on the injury,and in many instances the 
moral ruin, which pursuits of this description 
bring with them. 

“ And it is our conviction that in proportion 
as the mind is renewed by Divine Grace, all 
those vain amusements will be felt to be incon- 
sistent with the restraints of the Gospel, and 
incompatible with that quietness and peace of 
mind, which are the portion of the watchful 
Christian. 

“ Our attention has also been turned to the 
increased exposure of young Friends to the 
temptation of music; which we believe to be, 
both in its acquisition and in its practice, un- 
favorable to the health of the soul. 


Serious is} which would enable him the better to search 
the waste of time to those who give themselves! out its glories, its mysteries. By help of his 
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up to it; and what account can they render of 
those precious hours, which might otherwise 
have been devoted to the glory of God, and to 
the good of their neighbor! It does not, how- 
ever, merely involve the absorption of time; 
it not infrequently leads into unprofitable, even 
pernicious association, and in some instances, to 
a general indulgence in the vain amusements of 
the world.”— London Epistle 1846. 


“ Under the influence of the fear of God, and 
with a comprehensive view of the Divine law, we 
are brought to the Christian standard of truth- 
fulness and simplicity in language, and of plain- 
ness and self-denial in clothing, in furniture, and 
in deportment; and as becometh men _profess- 
ing godliness we are Jed out of a conformity to 
the varying fashions of the day, and restrained 
from the persuits of music and dancing, from 
theatrical entertainments, and from vain sports, 
and other frivolous and hurtful amusements of 
the world. 

“Suffer then, we beseech you, the word of 
exhortation. Be willing to be kept within the 
bounds of this holy fear. Abide in it all the 
day long. Allow its restraints to be so laid 
upon you, that your moderation may be known 
unto all men, and that being preserved by it in 
a quiet and lowly mind, you may, under its in- 
fluence, and in simple dependence upon Christ 
witness for yourselves, the evangelical bleasing 
promised by the Lord through his Prophet— 
‘Unto you that fear my name shall the Son of 
righteousness arise with healing in his wings.’ 
—London Epistle 1848. 


The Beginning of a Career. 

Some years back, perhaps thirty or more, a 
little lad was loitering along the street of an 
interior city. As he passed the shop of the 
local photographer a man came out and spoke 
to him. “Do you want a job?” heasked. The 
boy said promptly, “ Yes, sir.” 

“If you get it, will you attend to it?” the 
man asked. 

Again the answer was, “ Yes, sir.” 

“It is not a lively one. You have to sit still 
and watch things,’ the man said. “Do you 
think you can keep awake?” 

“T can try, sir!” the boy said; so, after a 
little more talk, he got the job. 

It was not a lively one. He had to sit upon 
a house-top and watch a lot of photographic 
negatives to make certain that they got just 
enough light, none too much. He did the work 
well. The photographer never caught him nap- 
ping, no matter how suddenly he came upon 
him. In a little while he showed that he was 
as intelligent as he was trusty. Then the photog- 
rapher noticed that the lad’s clothes, though 
worn, were always clean and decently mended. 
A little inquiry proved that the new boy was a 
widow’s son—a widow who had very little be- 
sides her children and her trust in the Lord. 
The little her son earned was a very material 
help to her. She was eager to have him in 
school. All told, he had been there less than 
two months, but she could not send him; he 
had neither the time nor the clothes for it. 

Sitting aloft day after day, the lad fell to 
studying the heavens. Chance had thrown into 
his hands a volume of Dr. Thomas Dick’s Prac- 
tical Astronomy. At first he found it dry read- 
ing, but in a little while the study of it had re- 
doubled his interest in his ever-beloved sky. 
He longed above everything for a telescope, 


kind employer he at length rigged up an apology 
for one—something whose limited powers only 
served to whet his appetite for real telescopic 
revelations. 

He began to go toSunday-school. His teacher 
there grew interested in him and his ambition. 
Through her aid and counsel, joined to that of 
other friends, he went seriously to work to secure 
the coveted instrument. A second-hand one 
was offered to him for two hundred dollars. He 
sent for it, but found it so unsatisfactory that he 
returned it. Expressage both ways cust him 
twenty dollars he could very ill spare. How- 
ever he got the money’s worth in experience— 
experience which determined him to be satisfied 
with nothing less than a telescope of the very 
first class. 

To get money for such a one he worked and 
saved. A shabby coat bad no terrors for him 
if the shabbiness meant something toward the 
desire of his heart. Yet he was only frugal, 
never niggardly, and always generuus to a friend. 
Pretty soon he was able to buy a telescope of 
the very best pattern. It had a five-inch re- 
fractor. When it was duly in position upon the 
roof, where he had spent so many working hours, 
he was about the happiest young fellow in the 
world. 

His friends were almost as happy—particu- 
larly that first friend who had given him the 
aerial job. The roof became a favorite resort 
for everybody in the city who had the least 
hankering after a sight of stars. The young 
owner of the telescope was glad to let them look. 
As for himself, be nightly scoured the heavens, 
noting and recording by means of drawings the 
many wonderful things he saw there. 

Besides a good telescope he had phenomenally 
keen sight. That is evidenced by the fact that 
with this five-inch refractor, an instrument below 
the first power, he discovered and described a 
dozen comets. Providence, perhaps, had put it 
into the mind of a rich man to offer prizes for 
just such discoveries. They were not very big 
prizes, but altogether this self-taught astronomer 
won enough of them to give him a welcome 
thousand dollars. 

He had, however, rebuffs as well as helps 
from the big outside world. The American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science met 
in his native city not long after he had begun 
his study of the heavens. He was presented to 
its president, Simon Newcomb, and began mod- 
estly to speak of what he had done and hoped 
todo! “Humph! You had better put away 
that telescope! It is too big, anyway. You can 
do nothing with it; you had better study mathe- 
matics than waste your time star-gazing,” said 
the great man. The beginner left him half 
heart broken. But after the first smart he re- 
solved that he would study mathematics, and he 
did. 

Time’s whirligig brings some revenges that 
are precious. Fifteen years later Prof. Simon 
Newcomb, writing of Prof. Edward Emerson 
Barnard, upon whom Vanderbilt University had 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Science and 
whom the Royal Astronomical Society of London 
has been proud to make a fellow, asked if Prof. 
Barnard “ knew anything of a young fellow with 
a telescope, who had lived in Nashville when 
the Association for the Advancement of Science 
met there?” and added after some further in- 
quiry, “It cannot be possible that you are the 
one I mean.” 

It was not only possible, but actual. Prof. 
Barnard, to-day the formost of American as- 
tronomers, who has mastered not merely mathe- 
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mathics but the whole college curriculum, who 
has discovered more comets than any other 
living man, and who has mapped and measured 
the fifth satellite of Jupiter, is the lad who made 
the beginnings by faithfulness over few things 
upon the roof of a Nashville photograph gallery. 
—N. Y. Independent. 


Unglorious War. 


It has been a painful as well as a humiliating 
thing, to note how generally the class of clergy- 
men and those referred to as ministers uf the 
gospel, have designated the lately terminated 
conflict with Spain as a necessary and unavoid- 
able, and, indeed, a righteous and holy war. It 
will have been observed, however, that in draw- 
ing upon the Scriptures for the text which 
should sound the key-note of their theme, the 
Old Testament, almost without exception, has 
been selected. There would seem to have been, 
by a general allowance or concession of these 
preachers, a waiver, a singular forgetfulness, or 
a distinct refusal to take account of such mem- 
orable sayings as those of the Divine Master 
where He wld how the old (permitted) law of 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, had 
been determinately set aside and abrogated, and 
the new requirement that returned even love 
fur the hate ot our enemies, had been set up by 
Him iv the other's place.* 

It is almost with a shudder that, holding in 
remembrance the passages just alluded to, one 
reads such a declaration as that of a battle- 
ship’s chaplain, returned from before Santiago, 
that “God was with every shell that left the 
side of an American ship. Not alone that— 
He was in the eyes and the arms of the gun- 
ners, for every shell did its duty.” And this is 
said with undoubted knowledge of the fact that 
the favorite ejaculation of the gunners of our 
war vessels when in action was, “ Remember 
the Maine!”’} Over and over again did describ- 
ers of the various engagements reiterate that 
the men fought like “ demons” or“ very fiends.” 

“They knew just what their guns could do,” 
said a returned commander (promoted to be 
admiral), “ and not one shot was wasted. Their 
conduct was wonderful; it was inspiring; it 
was magnificent. Let me tell you that men 
who can stand behind big guns and face a black 
storm of shells and projectiles as coolly as 
though nothing was occurring ; men who could 
laugh because a shell had missed hitting them ; 
men who could bet one another on shots, and 
lay odds in the midst of the horrible crashing ; 
men who could not realize that they were in 
danger—such men are wonders, and we have a 
whole navy of wonders, I am proud to com- 
mand such a gallant lot of fellows.” 

Despite the expression of this pride, may we 
not tremble for the future of America, when we 
consider that the most popular naval com- 
mander on our seaboard could speak thus lightly 
of the callousness of men’s hearts in the midst 
of the bloody strife? And then, as to their 
enemies. In the naval battle before Santiago, 
for instance, the Spanish admiral, who, when 
subsequently our captive, was lauded as a most 
perfect gentleman, had to permit (so he averred ) 


the vessel’s stores of wine and spirits to be 
given out without stint, before the men would 
consent, or were stupefied and made brutish 
enough, to go to their posts. They drank the 
liquor while they served the guns. The scene 
on the doomed ships was described by eye. 
witnesses as “a saturnalia of the damned,.”* 

A young man on the Petrel, of Admiral 
Dewey’s fleet, writing two days after the battle 
of Manila to his mother, in an inland town of 
Pennsylvania, says, “Am almost crazy with 
joy. We arrived Sunday A.M. with ships 
cleared for action, and immediately engaged at 
dawn.” Having told of the terrible losses of 
the Spaniards, and their own almost entire 
immunity from harm, the narrator continues— 
“ We know the world will not believe the actual 
facts of this day’s work, because it seems incred- 
ible. We can’t realize it yet ourselves, and 
won't forsome time tocome. We are all crazy 
with joy; can’t eat, sleep or do anything but 
wander around, hugging each other and shak- 
ing hands with ourselves.” 

But the “actual facts” reveal many a woe- 
ful contrast to this juyful picture, the scene of 
one of them being at Barcelona, on the arrival 
of a Spanish ship bringing back from the Phil- 
ippines 758 sick and wounded. Says a physi- 
cian of the city named: “I entered the room 
pointed out to me by the doctor, who accom- 
panied me, and there came to the most terrible 
corner of this floating lazaretto. Sixteen 
soldiers were on the point of death. Here a 
dead body lay on its back, one eye wide open 
the other almost shut, while the bottom of the 
face was covered with a thick foam. There 
another young soldier, eaten up by consump- 
tion, was stretched beside the corpse. He was 
looking at it quietly, with a certain stoical calm, 
and he lay without movement, as if he already 
belonged to the kingdom of shadows. Another 
soldier, on the contrary, whose lower jaw had 
been carried away by a bullet, was hiding his 
face in the sheets so that he might not see the 
dead man. But in spite of his terror, and as if 
moved by an irresistible force, he would now 
and then draw aside his covering, slightly raise 
his head and look sideways at his dead comrade; 
his face took on a look of horror which I can- 
not describe, and then he would hide himself 
again under the coverlet. The others paid no 
attention to the dead man. The extent of their 
sufferings made them indifferent to what hap- 
pened around them. A young soldier, his face 
looking pathetically like that of a pale young 
girl, was shrieking aloud for some one to come 
and finish him. Another, quite as young, was 
calling on his mother’s name with tears and hys- 
terical sobs. “ Oh, mother,” he screamed, “don’t 
leave me in my trouble. Take me with you to 
heaven. I cannot bear it any longer. Oh, God, 
it is burning me up. Mother, mother, save 
me!” Another, with horrible oaths, groaned 
and swore that he had in his stomach a viper 
which was eating into his bowels. Above him 
another young soldier was subbing so piteously 
that to hear him was enough to curdle one’s 
blood. Two dying men near him were inhal- 
ing ether to help their breathing, and at the 


























Selected for THE FRIEND. 
GOD'S CARE. 


Not a brooklet floweth 
Onward t« the sea ; 
On its bosom free ; 
Not a seed unf.-Ideth 
To the glorious air 
But our Father holdeth 
It within his care. 


































Not a floweret fadeth ; 
Not a star grows dim ; 

Not a cloud o’ershoweth, 
But ’tis marked by Him. 
Dream not that thy gladness 
(id doth fail to see ; 
Think not in thy sadness 
He forgetteth thee. 

































Not a tie is broken, 
Not a hope laid low, 
Not a farewell spoken, 
But our G ddoth know. 
Every hair is numbered, 
Every tear is weighed 
In the changeless balance 
Wisest love has maue. 























































































Power eternal resteth 
In his changeless hand ; 
Love immortal hasteth 
Swift at his command. 
Faith can firmly trust Him 
In the darkest hour, 
For the key she holveth 
To his love and power. 





THINKING AND Livinc.—One’s thinking af- 
fects his living. Ifa man can make a practice 
of bad thinkiug he will indulge in bad living. 
It is true that bad thoughts do come into minds 
ot those whose lives are godly ; but such thoughts 
are not the staple of their thinking; they are 
even foreign to their desires ; they are intrusions, 
thrown into the mind by the great tempter. 
The question is, What is the main drift of one’s 
thinking? What does he most delight in think- 
ing on? From what sources does his thinking 
spring? It is very certain that no one can make 
a steady practice of thinking evil, delightedly 
dweiling upon evil thoughts, and at the same 
time live on a high moral plane. And if one 
habitually think on high themes he will live a 
high iife. The best of Christian thinking, leads 
to the best of Christian living. The more we 
think rightly of God the more we will like Him. 
C. H. Wetherbe. 













































































As in private prayer our thoughts are turned 
to that God who seeth in secret, so in public 
worship we should seek to realize a more definite 
conception of his presence in the midst of us. 
The human presence visibly around us in the 
church is the pledge, the token, the sacrament 
of his. He is among them in all the sympathies 
of his humanity, in all the glories of his divinity, 
in all the precious virtues of his mediatorial 
work. And it will be found useful before the 
commencement of the service, and at any of the 
necessary breaks which occur in the course of 
it, to occupy the mind with the thought of his 
presence. ‘he apprehension of it will impart to 
public worship a mingled sweetness and solem- 
nity.—E. M. Goulburn. 


—_—_—__—_—_2s__ - 



















*Among the few exceptions to the general trend of pal- 
liation or warm approval of the war, may be noted that 
of the venerable Theo. L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn,who made 
bold to characterize it as ‘‘a wretched business,” and 
Geo. Dana Boardman, of ee py op who said, in 
referring to the wicked strife—* In this age of the world 
war is inhuman and un-Christian. The only way to 
harmonize war and the Bible is to substitute Moses for 
Christ; forin all Christ's sayings there is not one expres- 
sion in favor of war.” 


+t Now the Maine is avenged!’’ was the remark (so 
alleged) of the lieutenant-commander of the converted 
yacht Gloucester, formerly in command of the battle- 
ship Maine, when he witnessed the destruction and 
sinking of one of Cerveras ships. And, alas for the 
education of our young people, that there should have 
been advertised in an agricultural journal claiming to 
have a million readers, a “ Dewey's jack-Knife,’’ on 
which, as stated, there were etched the words, “No 
Mercy toSpain! Remember the Maine!” Rightly did 
the Christian Neighbor characterize the dramatization 
of this most fateful event, in saying—* The effort to keep 
alive and inflame the savage spirit of revenge toward a 
fallen and helpless foe, by playing in theatres, ‘Remem- 
ber the Maine!’ is low, lower, LOWEST.” 





















* Captain Ussher, of the Ericsson, who went to aid the 
Vizcaya, says: “ The shells had torn holes through her 
plates. Through them I could see naked men, bloody, 
gashed, roasting in the shell. Her guns had been left 
shotted and were going off by themselves from the heat, 
but we took care and got alongside. Her decks and 
sides were red-hot. Two men, stark nude, were climb- 
ing down the davit-tackle, and as the ship rolled they 
would swing against the scorching side and then swing 
out and back again.’’ The captain of this ship, it is 
stated, shot many of his men in the vain effort to keep 
them at their guns, but, afterward wus avoided by his 
brother officers in consequence, 









































Ir cannot be supposed that any man or woman 
ever wore a diamond in order to hide it. 
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bottom of this den there rolled and shook on his 
mattress a living being so burned up with fever 
that he looked like a madman.” 

Daniel Wheeler, speaking of a ship of war 
in which, before his religious convincement, he 
was stationed as a midshipman, refers to it as 
“a school which is not often equalled, and but 
seldom surpassed, for vice and immorality.” 
Stephen Grellet, alluding to that brief period of 
his early manhood when he was in the army, 
gives, a8 an illustration of the religious insen- 
sibility of many of the soldiers, that when some 
of the advance guard, on a dark night, were in 
imminent danger, they went on with their game 
of card-playing by the aid of glow-worms, hold- 
ing these in one hand and the cards in the other, 
and now and then laying them aside to fire upon 
the enemy in the direction of their voices, whilst 
they were fired at in return. Though now and 
then some were killed, yet others would readily 
take their places and continue the game.* 

There has already been given in this article 
the very recent testimony of one of our admirals 
concerning the cvolness and “nerve” of his 
men “ who could bet one another on shots, and 
lay odds in the midst of the horrible crashing.” 
When not in action, it is the very common 

astime of the men, in barrack and tent, to 
— the cards “ to kill time,” and indulge in 
the excitement of winning or losing money. A 
writer io a Harrisburg paper of late date, giv- 
ing some personal observations upon the extent 
to which the gambling demoralization obtains 
at Camp Meade, introduces his remarks with 
these words: “The soldiers at Camp Meade 
find it a difficult thing to obtain passes, and as 
a consequence time hangs heavily on their 
hands. During the great civil war one of the 
greatest evils of camp life was gambling, and 
the same practice seems to have sprung up in 
the present war. At almost every regimental 
quarters at Camp Meade, games of chance are 
played openly day and night. They are pretty 
heavy games, too, if the proportion of the 
stakes to the pay of the players is considered.” 
One can readily imagine the many tears and 
heart-breakings on the part of mothers, sisters 
and wives, at home, because of this wretched 
business. One item in the paper of this day 
will additionally point the moral: “W. K. 
S——, a member of Company G, Second Geor- 
gia Volunteers, shot and instantly killed P 
W , a member of the same company, after 
a quarrel over cards.” 

That the vice of profanity has prevailed 
extensively in camp and in field and upon 
many of the vessels of war, need scarcely be 
said. The extent to which it was indulged in 
by the captain of one of the large battle ships 
before Santiago became a public scandal, and 
was the occasion of comment in a great many 
papers. During the military advance upon 
the same place, some Spaniards in ambush fired 
a deadly volley upon the rough-riders, who, 
startled, replied “ with an outburst of curses,” 
whereat their leader called back to them, “Don’t 
swear ; fight!” A popular journal, comment- 
ing approvingly upon the incident, said the 
phrase reported was on2 that “ would live.” 
Of Major W , who was killed two weeks ago 


*Cited by Joseph Walton in “ Footprints and Way- 
marks,” page 337. 











+A telegram last month from Berlin, reported the fact 


that in one of the regiments of the dragoon guards, a 
prince ofSaxe-Coburg, had lost several thousan unds, 


and a lieutenant his entire fortune in one sitting at a 


ame of chance. A quarrel and a challenge to a duel 
ad followed, whereat the Emperor, angered by the 
disregard for his prohibition of gambling in the army 
had ordered a penalty to be inflicted upon the several 
offenders, 






















in the fight (that should never have occurred) 
with the Pillager band of Chippeway Indians 
about Leech Lake, and whose last utterance, as 
he raised himself on his elbow, was a profane and 
vengeful shout at the foe, the newspaper account 
said that “he knew his business”; while the 
behavior of the lieutenant whose hat was 
knocked off by a ball and who anathematized 
the Indians as “ devils” was characterized as 
eo bravery.” What low and false stand- 
ards of bravery and commendable conduct to 
be set up, are these! Echoing such is the poem 
laudatory of the prowess of one of the battle 
ships, in which occur the lines— 


excitement, change, fighting and hoped-for 
“glory,” has been the paramount incentive of 
a very large proportion of those who went into 
the late war. Said a Tennesseean who was 
detained at Camp Alger: “I am sick and tired 
of the monotony of this life. Twenty years 
from now, if a child of mine, knowing that I 
had been in the war against Spain, were to ask 
me what battle I fought in, I’m afraid I’d have 
to make the humiliating confession that I was 
not in any battle. There are plenty who feel 
as I do.” As to those who have returned sick, 
wounded, and perhaps suffering from incompe- 
tence or neglect—the continuous burden of the 
public prints from a few week’s after the war's 
beginning until now, when it has been nearly 
three months ended —the Burlington (Vt.) Free 
Press voices a common sentiment in saying— 
“The sufferings of the brave soldiers who have 
come home to die among us have served to open 
our eyes to the horrors of war as have no other 
events of the conflict ” and people “ now realize 
that even the briefest and most successful war 
carries a long list of ills in its train.” Lack of 
space forbids entering into any detail concern- 






























“ Desperate dash and daring rash 
Are grand in peace and war, 

But the calm, deep hate, that can plan and wait, 
Is deadlier by far.” 


I fear it must be confessed that the love of 


ing the government-protected canteens at the 
brigade and regimental camps, where volunteers 
of a few weeks, it may be, are detailed to serve 
as bar-tenders for their fellows! It would be a 
very long chapter, indeed, that would detail the 
demoralization and immorality following this 
much appealed against but still unremoved 
iniquity. I conclude this imperfect arraign- 
ment of unglorious war, in repeating the follow- 
ing from a late article by the writer in the 
Union Signal, “ A Serious Inquiry in Regard 
to the War:” 

“ There is something in the Good Book sev- 
eral times repeated, against the seeking of 
honors, the highest places, and the like, but 
what a record the past three months have made 
of jealousies, quarrels, heart-burnings, and all 
the ugly list, from the head of the Department 
of War and the admirals and generals, down 
through all the grades of service. With sun- 
dry praiseworthy exceptions, the ‘war for 
humanity’ would seem to wear the aspect of a 
race for self-honor and glory.” 

Jostan _W. LeEeEps. 


oOo 


A NEw idea has been introduced in the public 
schools of Brookline, Mass. Alternately the 
girls as well as the boys are taught the use of 
ordinary tools for working in wood, and the 
boys are taught how to do simple cooking, such 
as making coffee and broiling steaks and chops. 
The plan has been a notable success, and other 
schools are adopting it.— Presbyterian. 






Closed Doors. 


You no doubt remember that in your child- 


hood there were certain family mysteries into 
which you were not initiated, but which for that 
very reasun, held every element of interest and 
allurement. More often than not, the mystery 
was hid behind a closed door of some sort. In 
one home it was the parlor into which the child- 
ren never came unattended; in another it was 
that little black cabinet, to which mother kept 
the key, and where certain treasure were safe 
from childish fingers, and only being brought 
forth now and then as a special reward of merit; 
or in old fashioned mansions it was the pantry, 
or a closet. filled with good things or hung with 
fascinating old dresses, kept rigidly shut in until 


a particular season of indulgence called them 
forth. 


In spite of curiosity and youthful daring few 


of us ventured to disobey the rule of the closed 
door, and the feeling of mystery and sanctity 
still hangs over many a room or treasure box 
simply because in bygone days you were forbid 
to open it. The embargo has long been lifted, 
but the unwritten law is never quite repealed. 


Looking back from this distance, you are 


surprised by the perfect obedience you rendered 
to that law. Nothing would have been easier 
than to get the key and by familiarity breed 
contempt for the mystery, but somehow that 
never occurred to us—it would have been a 
bold and lawless child who ventured upon such 
astep. And so, asa rule, the closed door was 
scrupulously respected. 


It requires no great amount of fancy to see 


in these conditions of childhood much that is 
typical of our maturity. Life has surely re- 
placed these vanished mysteries by others much 
graver and more insistent, and for these we are 
apt to fail in the childish virtue of respect and 
contentment. 


We question everything—life, religion, senti- 


ment, the past, the future, must all yield their 
secret to our impatient summons. 


We refuse to wait, and we have not faith to 


believe that when we have fully “ grown up” 


we shall find in them no mystery, no secret, only 
the wise shrouding of plans from our unde- 
veloped comprehension, or the putting away of 


tender things which we might crush in our 
eager blundering. 


These closed doors take every conceivable 
form ; sometimes it is a happiness snatched away 


just at the moment of fulfilment ; sometimes it 


is a barrier which shuts us off from an oppor- 
tunity of advancement ; sometimes it is a duty 
to a near but not particularly dear one which 
forbids every effurt to move our fortunes for- 
ward. Whatever it is, none of us can go very 
far without meeting such a door of some sort 
and longing to fling it wide open and pass to 
the mystery beyond. 

But it is this rebellion which brings the pecu- 
liar pain and fret of the closed door which tax 
our endurance. It makes us like the naughty 
child who declares he will see, he will enter, he 
will find out the secret. We would be happier 
were we to accept the fact that, while certain 
things are beyond our ken, yet so much is left 
us, so much is free to us, we were wiser to forego 
with cheerfulness what is forbidden. 

If we can but once grasp the position of a 
trusting child in the face of what seems so mys- 
terious and important to him, if we once can 
realize how unconscious of rebellion he is, how 


acquiescent to a law which he does not under- 


stand, we shall have made at least a step 
towards the condition of mind we should pre- 
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serve towards the happenings which seem so 
inscrutable. 

It was this condition of mind which must have 
been in the Master’s thought when He said : 

“ Whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom 
of God as a little child, shall in no wise enter 
therein.” —Ledger. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


Philip Schaff and his Work—1819-'93. 


(A REVIEW OF THE LIFE OF PHILIP SCHAFF. C. 
Scribner's Sons.) 





Life, I repeat, is energy of love 

Divine or human, exercised in pain, 

In strife, in tribulation ; and ordained 

If so approved and sanctified, to pass 

Through shadows and silent rest, to endless joy. 

— Wordsworth. 

“ A Swiss by birth, a German by education, 
an American by choice ” and much that an en- 
lightened Christian scholar represents. 

“Providence has connected me with several 
important movements in the church of this age, 
and my life is not without lessons of encourage- 
ment to young scholars. To me it is marked 
all through with tokens of the merciful guid- 
ance of our Heavenly Father. The nearer we 
approach eternity, the less we think of this 
fleeting life. 

“When we go to God, the world vanishes. 
We are nothing: God alone is great. The 
workman falls, but the work goes on. I close 
with the motto of Chrysostom “ God _ be praised 
for all things."—The Life of Philip Schaff, by 
his son David 8S. Schaff. 

Thus in the “ personal reminiscence ” of his 
childhood Philip Schaff says, “ My father was a 
carpenter in humble condition. He was much 
esteemed, as I have been told, by those who 
knew him. He died in his thirtieth year, when 
I was a year old, and lies buried in the grave- 
yard at Chur (Switzerland). My mother—born 
in the year of the French revolution (1789). 
At Zizers (a small village near Chur), was a 
woman of fine appearance, strong constitution, 
good mind, independent will and native humor. 
She was much attached to me, her only child, 
and would have followed me to America had 
she not been bound by family ties to Switzer- 
land. It isa great comfort to me, that I was 
able to have contributed to her comfort in her 
declining years. I was born and bred in 
poverty and obscurity; I can boast of no illus- 
trious ancestors and kindred. I can truly say 
that by the grace of God I am what Iam. In- 
estimable is the blessing of a refined Christian 
home, warmed by the sunshine of parental care 
and brotherly and sisterly affection ; it is the 
best discipline of mind and heart, and the nur- 
sery of every virtue and grace. But poverty 
has its redeeming features. I[t stimulates energy, 
breeds industry, and develops the spirit of self- 
reliance and manly independence. It often 
proves to be a better capital to start with than 
wealth and the prestige of pedigree. I have 
nothing to complain of. What my parents lack 
was not their fault, and God has overruled the 
disadvantages of my early childhood for my 
own good.” 

The devoted son could well say of his father, 
‘To his mother and the Swiss mountain air he 
owed a rugged constitution, which enabled him 
to endure protracted and laborious study to the 
end of his life, with little of the feeling of fatigue 
which oppresses most men. His affection for his 
native hills increased rather than waned as the 
years went on.” Of them Philip Schaff wrote, 


“The canton of Graubundten in which I was 





born was for a long time an independent re- 
public befure its annexation to Switzerland. It 
contains some of the grandest and most romantic 
scenery. For intelligence, education, love of 
freedom and good morals the people of Switzer- 
land compare favorably with any in the world. 
They have now maintained their republican in- 
stitutions for more than five hundred and fifty 
years, and have outlived the changes of sur- 
rounding monarchies.” 

With this early training he could the more 
easily entrust his fortunes to American institu- 
tions, which he defines as dependent upon “ Re- 
straint of individual freedom, regard for law and 
custom, self government and discipline. . . Our 
Christianity, our churches, our Bible and our 
Sabbath are the moral pillars of our national 
fabric. Take these away and our liberty will 
soon degenerate into anarchy or military des- 
potism.” 

During the few years the young student of 
Chur was passing through the usual course of 
the schools of that district he endeared himself to 
his teachers and others, who became deeply in- 
terested in him, and whose friendship he re- 
tained throughout his life. The nearest and 
dearest of all these friends was a daughter of 
the pious Schweizer “a lady of rare genius, 
cultivation and piety, and the only Swiss poetess 
of any renown. Her poems of nature and the 
spiritual life, are faultless in form, pure and 
tender in sentiment, often sublime and full of 
the richest Christian experience, many of them 
the sweet fruit of bitter sorrow.” 

They kept up a constant correspondence for 
nearly forty years, and no doubt his character 
was not a little moulded by hers, as he said: 
“ Her letters, written in a most beautiful hand 
are full of bright thoughts and religious senti- 
ment, and the most beautiful and thoughtful I 
ever saw from woman’s pen.” 

The pastor of his native town advised him to 
go to Wiirtemberg to finish his education, and 
acting upon this suggestion he entered the boys’ 
academy in Kornthal in the fall of 1834, having 
travelled on foot down the valley of the Rhine 
with all his possessions in a knapsack. Of his 
residence there he says, “ Five years I spent 
among this genial people, whose country became 
to me a second fatherland. I look upon that 
part of my youth with unalloyed pleasure. To 
Wiirtemberg I owe, under God, my spiritual 
life and the best part of my education. Had 
I remained in Switzerland, my career would 
probably have taken a turn very different from 
that which it took. Some of my fellow students 
in Chur, became respectable, useful men, but 
others, no worse than I, went sadly astray. 

He was particularly favored in Kornthal 
by the religious instruction received from Dr. 
Kapff, then pastor of the village church, of 
whom his pupil afterwards wrote: “ He was one 
of the noblest, purest and most amiable men 
I ever knew, a true disciple of the apostle 
John, the disciple of love. The peace of God 
beamed from his serene, benign countenance. 
He preached from out of his own experience, 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified as the only 
ground of our salvation. He confirmed me (in 
the German Reformed Church), after a thor- 
ough course of religious instruction, and from 
that time I looked up to him as a spiritual 
father.” There was a very definite spiritual 
change experienced by our student of fifteen 
at this school. He was so homesick that he 
arose one morning about three o’clock and went 
into a neighboring forest and prayed, crying in 
intense agony, and as if on the brink of despair. 


At this moment and crisis he began to realize 
what it is to have peace with God, through the 
mediation of his dear Son, and of this period he 
wrote, forty-five years later, upon the death of 
his life-long friend and early benefactor, Dr, 
Kapff. The pangs of homesickness in Korntha] 
were turned into the first birth-pangs of new 
life. No philosophical analysis can explain 
that religious and moral change which on itg 
Divine side is called the new birth, and on itg 
human side conversion. Most Christians ean 
only say in regard to it that while they were 
once dead, they now live, and their life is hid 
with Christ in God. This much I know, that 
in the winter and spring of 1834-35, by the 
grace of God and under the guidance of your 
father, Prof. Kullea, of blessed memory, a 
change occurred within me which determined 


all my after life and activity.” 
(To be continued.) 


Brotherhood in Christ. 


I know how often it is hardest to speak about 
the most sacred things to those who are the 
nearest and dearest to us. I understand that 
shrinking which keeps the brother’s lips closed 
from urging on his own brother the truth and 
the persuasion which he will urge freely enough 
on any other man. The glib and ready Sunday- 
school teacher goes from his class to his home, 
and in the presence of his own cnildren he is as 
silent as a stone. In that phenomenon, which 
is so familiar, and often so perplexing, I think 
we can see the mixture of two feelings, one of 
which is bad, the other good. The bad feeling 
is the sense of shame which comes when we 
think of pressing the love of God and the ser- 
vice of Christ upon the minds and consciences 
of those who are always living with us, and who 
know what poor, weak, wicked, and unfaithful 
things our own lives are. 

The good reason for our silence is more sub- 
tle. It is, I think, the feeling which comes to 
us almost everywhere, but comes to us most 
strongly in the presence of those whose hearts 
lie nearest to our own, that for the conveyance 
of the most sacred influences words are the most 
clumsy and unsatisfactory of means; that life 
is the only testimony by which the power of 
Christ in one man’s heart can thoroughly 
bear its witness to the heart of any other man, 
It is natural enough that this consciousness 
should be most clear and strong just where the 
possibility of heart bearing direct testimony to 
heart becomes most evident, in the home, where 
hearts ought to lie nearest and openest to one 
another. I know how these two reasons, and 
perhaps some others, make it very hard some- 
times for the father to talk to his child, or for 
the brother to talk to his brother, about the 
most sacred things. And yet I know how often 
just one word is needed to break through the 
obstruction and reserve, and let all the wealth 
of God’s grace which has been gathering in one 
humbly consecrated heart, pour forth into an- 
other which is waiting empty and hungry all 
the time.— Phillips Brooks. ; 





THE cent consists of ninety-five per cent. of 
copper and five per cent. tin and zinc. There 
are 1,000,000,000 pennies in circulation through- 
out the country, and the Philadelphia mint is 
turning them out at the rate of 4,000,000 a 
month to keep up the supply. 


Ir is no disgrace to a man to leave nothing to 
his heirs but some old clothes, but it is a pity 
when those old clothes are saturated with to- 
bacco smoke. 
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Eleventh Mo. 12, 1898 


For “THE FRIEND.” 

WHEN SHALL WE WRITE? 
If we have a word to say, 

That will better make mankind, 
Fill men’s souls with purer thoughts, 

Teach them nobler ways to find ; 
Quickly then the message write, 

Send it broadcast, everywhere, 
That life’s burdens it may ease, 

Help remove all useless care. 


Scatter sunshine in its place, 
Make life realize its dream, 

So that hence this lovely earth 
As a paradise will seem. 

And if no inspiring thought 
Comes into your heart to say, 
Then, oh, do not take life’s time, 

Let the Father teach his way. 


Too much has been written e’er, 

To withdraw the soul from Him; 
Better take the pruning knife, 

And our thoughts more closely trim, 
Until only good are left, 
* To enrich the soul of man ; 
So that ne’er a thought or page 

Will e’er be to life a ban. 

MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestown, N. J. 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
The War’s Cost. 


Six months ago the government of the United 
States saw fit to declare war against a nation 
possessed of but one-fourth of their numerical 
strength, weak from internal dissensions, and 
with almost exhausted credit. The struggle, as 
might have been expected, was short and one- 
sided. In three months, Spain, her fleets de- 
stroyed, her armies disarmed or hopelessly penned 
up by superior forces, sued for peace; and to- 
day her treaty commissioners are engaged in 
one last poor effort to save for their country by 
force of wit some fragment of what she has lost 
through reverse of arms. 

What has the victory cost us? Public his- 
tory, whose scribes are already busily at work, 
will in due time tell us in statistical fashion, so 
many millions of money; so many hundreds of 
American lives lost in battle; so many hun- 
dreds or thousands permanently maimed or 
perished of disease, that more deadly marksman 
than the enemy’s riflemen. A small cost this, 
perhaps the world will say, for all that has been 
gained, for a people freed, for the territory 
added to our domain, for the glory of arms vic- 
torious, for the prestige won to our pame among 
the kingdoms of the earth. 

But what of the moral and spiritual cost? 
Out of the midst of a people whose young men 
had been brought up in the pursuits of peace 
and who had been taught to know the nations 
of the earth as brethren, the government, as in 
the twinkling of an eye, raised a vast army and 
equipped a navy, and these with words of ven- 
geance on their lips smote with fire and sword a 
weak sister power and appropriated her prop- 
erty. Has this, in the souls of our people, made 
for righteousness? Has Christ been exalted 
thereby, or has his cause suffered? Has not this 
practical object lesson in the use of the might of 
the fleshly arms to gain ends, perhaps encour- 
aged a tendency to a greater reliance than ever 
upon physical force as the lever wherewith to 
move the world ? 

What (to speak of individuals), of the moral 
and spiritual cost to the characters of the host 
of boys and young men drawn at the most im- 
pressionable period of their lives from the hearth- 
stone, the work-bench and the counting room, 
and set down in the midst of war camps, to 
dwell in a daily atmosphere of carnality ? Men 
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in thinking of war, are prone to dwell on the 
dress parade, the victorious charge, the heroism 
of the forlorn hope, the triumphant home-com- 
ing in a halo of martial glory. Too often they 
overlook the days of idleness in camp—the sen- 
suality of that life, the ribaldry, the drinking, 
the gaming, the evil communications that cor- 
rupt good manners. There is always business 
in the camps for the subtle power of darkness 
that “finds mischief still for idle hands to do,” 
and many a home from whose portals sons went 
forth to their country’s battles, will bear hence- 
forth the shadow of that which is harder to 
endure than bodily death. 

In the war’s cost, then, truth must include, 
though man’s finite power cannot tabulate them, 
the scars on the souls of them whose bodies 
passed unscathed through the bullets of Manila 
and San Juan bill, and the pestilential airs of 
Santiago. There is that to be feared more than 
those who kill the body, even “he which is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell,” and 
in war time there is an especial harvest ready to 
his hand. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Buds in Autumn. 


To lovers and observers of nature one of the 
cheerfullest sights of the year is the presence of 
buds in autumn. When the fingers of the frost 
have blackened all the gardens and the last 
sturdy blossom has been Jaid low; when in our 
country walks the eye rests upen rusty pastures 
and bare boughs, and the feet plough through 
rustling swaths of leaves, withered and sere, 
mown from tree and shrub by the chilling blasts, 
most of us are more apt to think of an old year 
dying than of a new year born. But already and 
on every hand, is preparation for the spring, if we 
have eyes to see. In woodland and in clearing, 
in lowland bog and mountain swamp, the buds 
of next year’s leaves and flowers cluster thick 
upon the bare twigs, like hope’s candles to cheer 
us through the winter. 

Among the dead leaves which we turn over 
in our search for nuts, the arbutus vines lie sleek 
and green, their flower buds thick upon them. 
Upon the wild honeysuckle bushes are pretty 
little cones of banded red and brown, cradling a 
spring bouquet. The sycamore leaf, as it falls 
in death, leaves behind it on the twig a vigor- 
ous young bud, over which the base of the leaf- 
stalk had fitted as snugly as a thimble covers a 
finger tip. On the dogwoods, side by side with the 
red berries of this year’s harvest, are bunches of 
tight knobs in gray, which the magic of the 
spring sunshine will expand and transform into 
the sheets of purest white that we all know so 
well and love. By the brook’s side, the alders 
stretch their brown branches decked out with 
dangling catkins; and in the marsh the spear 
heads of the skunk cabbage’s rank leaves have 
pushed themselves above the surface of the 
ground, enveloping in close embrace the flower 
buds not of one coming spring alone, but of five 
or six. 

So, though the winter be at hand, may we 
take courage from the buds which stand as 
evidence of our Heavenly Father’s continu- 
ing providence for his world. Like a bow of 
promise on the earth, they are set in autumn’s 
bleakness, an earnest of the spring to come. 


In New York a vagrant thief found his win- 
ter lodgings in an empty box on the street. A 
poor fellow, homeless, friendless, about to die of 
consumption, put his head in the box one bitter 
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night hoping to find some shelter from the frost. 
Touched by his condition, this vagrant said, 
“Come in. You look as if you would die. I 
can stand the weather better than you.” And 
out he went to stand guard against intruders, 
while the sick stranger made the box his bed. 
In the still hours of the night the sick man 
called out to the watcher, “I am dying!” In 
his rough way he tried to comfort him. His 
spirit passed home. The kindness of that heart 
worked out good-will to man.— Earnest Chris- 
tian. 

THE province of science is to teach you fo 
know :—of art, to teach you to do:—of litera- 
ture, to teach you to think.— Ruskin. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


Calendar for QUARTERLY MEETINGS held in 

Eleventh Month, (at 10 a. m.) 

Philadelphia, Second-day, Eleventh Month 7th. 

Abington, at Germantown, Fifth-day, Eleventh 
Month 10th. 

Concord, at Media, Third-day, Eleventh Mo. 15th. 

~— at Salem, N. J., Fifth-day, Eleventh Month 
17th. 

Cain, at East Caln, Pa. Sixth-day, Eleventh Month 
18th. 

Western, at London Grove, Sixth-day, Eleventh 
Month 25th. 

Burlington and Bucks, at Burlington, N. J., Third- 
day, Eleventh Month 29th. 


The American Friend gives the following ex- 
planation, on its disciplinary side, of the dropping 
of Joel Bean and others from membership :— 

“We reported some time ago the fact that Joel 
Bean and others had been dropped from member- 
ship with Friends. It seumned ue to our readers 
that a plain statement of the course pursued should 
be given, and we have endeavored to find out just 
what was done. It should be stated that these 
Friends to whom reference is made form a part of 
College Park Association, of San Jose, California, 
and that their membership was in New Providence 
Monthly Meeting, lowa, about two thousand miles 
away. They have never been resident members of 
this meeting, and were not persoually known to 
the majority of the New Providence Friends. Our 
correspondence has brought out the following in- 
formation in reference to the cour-e of the meeting: 

In last First Month New Providence Monthly 
Meeting appointed a ‘Correspondence Committee,’ 
as is customary, to correspond with absent members, 
and to drop from the list of membership such as 
have evinced no interest in retaining their mem- 
bership there. The Discipline of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting contains the following clause (p. 136, Sec. 
14): 

‘Members removing to places remote from any 
Monthly Meeting of the Society should correspond 
with their Monthly Meetings. If no information 
has been, or can be, received from a member for 
two years, his Monthly Meeting may, in its discre- 
tion, remove his name from the list of membership.’ 


By the action of this ‘ Correspondence Commit- 
tee’ in granting removal certificates to some and 
dropping the names of others the membership of 
the Monthly Meeting was decreased ninety-one. 

In the list of those so dropped were thirteen mem- 
bers of College Park Meeting, old and young in- 
cluded. The committee claimed that these Friends 
had never shown by correspondence or otherwise 
that they valued their membership with that 
Monthly Meeting, and furthermore that they had 
established a meeting of their own in San Jose and 
were ee agen all the functions of an independ- 
ent church, and finally that they had failed in 
past efforts to transfer the membership of the Col- 
lege Park Friends to a meeting in which they 
could have a resident membership. These are the 

rounds on which the names were dropped, and we 

ave given it simply as information. This method 
of ‘dropping’ members, we may add, is somewhat 
common in American Yearly Meetings.” 
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An explosion of gas in the vaults under the United 
5 Notes from Others. : States noms Senet room, in the Capitol, at Wash- 
According to Hugh Price Hughes, a baptism of] ington, occurred on the afternoon of the Sixth inst. The 
the Spirit is the great need of British Methodism. } fire which followed did enormous damage to the Law 
It is equally “the great need ” of all denominations | Library and practically destroyed the records from 
in Europeand in America. Christendom has migh- | 1792 to 1832. The Supreme Court room itself suffered 
ty problems before her, and for their solution the | from smoke and water, and the building was damaged 
Divine illumination and enduement are pre-emini- | by the force of the explosion to the extent of perhaps 
nently necessary.— Presbyterian. $20,000. 
Speaking at a meeting at Worcester, Mass., on the 


What is the religious value of candles? Some of a het oe en F. rams ad a a _ 
a congregation in England, objected to lighted re nn . blieto en a ° “ on 
dles at “ Communion,” and the vicar intimated | “O™ 2. “epublic a: one aes 
— f : ean an nee authority to acquire foreign territory except by treaty. 
that out of consideration for them the candles | fe denied the right of conquest, and took the Chris- 
would be lighted only on two days of each month. | tian position that people are not to be won as spoils 
“ Many of you,” he says, “ will regret this, as you | of war or prizes in battle. 
have already learned to value this part of our wor-| The Spanish Peace Commissioners on the 4th inst. 
ship.” refused the proposition made by the Americans in re- 
gard to the Philippines, but the negotiations were not 
broken off. The Spaniards presented a formal state- 
ment containing several positive declarations. A ma- 
jority of the Cabinet members believe the Spaniards 
will accept the terms laid down by the United States, 
and that whatever delay occurs before that result is 
reached will be chargeable to the purpose of the Span- 
iards to secure the best possible terms. 

The Spanish cruiser Maria Teresa, recovered at 
Santiago from Cevera’s sunken fleet, and bound for 
Norfolk in tow, is believed to have foundered in a 
storm off the Bahamas at midnight on the Ist instant. 
No lives were lost. 

The Porto Rican Postal Commission will suggest the 
retention of the postal service now in operation, to be 
under the direct charge of a superintendent of mails, 
pending legislation by Congress. 

The total assessed valuation of California is $1,130, 
885,697. 

The Clyde line freight steamer Crotan, from New 
York for Wilmington, N. C., was burned at sea, and 
sank off Cape Charles, on the Ist inst. The fire spread 
so rapidly that all hands were obliged to jump over- 
board, and five were drowned. The survivors, twenty- 
two in number, were picked up by the schooner Alice 
Clark and landed on the 4th inst. at Vineyard Haven. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 394, which is 46 less than the previous week and 
45 more than the corresponding week of last year. Of 
the foregoing 206 were males and 188 females ; 62 died 
of consumption ; 37 of heart disease ; 33 of diphtheria ; 
25 of pneumonia ; 18 of o!d age; 14 of uremia; 14 of 
typhoid fever (2 being soldiers) ; 14 from casualties ; 
13 of apoplexy ; 11 of Bright’s disea-e ; 11 of nephritis; 
11 of convulsions; 9 of bronchitis; 8 of inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels, and 8 of cancer. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 984 a 100; 4’s, reg., 1103 a 
111}; coupon, 112 a 1124; new 4’s, reg., 1264 a 127}; 
5’s, reg., 1113 a 1124; 3's, reg., 1054 a 1053 ; currency 
6’s, 1024 a 103. 

Corton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis of 
5; cents per pound for middling uplands. 

FEeED.—W inter bran, in bulk, spot, $13.75 a $14.50; 
spring, in sacks, spot, $13.50 a $14 per ton. 

FLour.—Winter super., $2.25 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$2.65 a $2.90 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.15 a $3.35 ; 
do. do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50 ; Western winter, clear, 
$3.15 a $3.40; do., straight, $3.40 a $3.55; do.. patent, 
$3.60 a $3.85; spring, clear, new, $3.10 a $3.35; do. 
straight, new, $3.50 a $3.70; do., patent, new, $3.75 a 
$3.90; do., favorite brands, $4.00 a $4.15; city mills, 
extra, $2.65 a $2.90; do., clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do., 
straight, $3.50 a $3.70; do., patent, $3.75 a $4.25. Rye 
FLour.— $3.00 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 
BuckwHEat FLour—$1.65 a $1.75 per 100 pounds as 
to quality, for new. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 70} a 71c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 37 a 37}e. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 3lec. 

Beer Catrie. — Extra, 54 a 5}c.; good, 4} a 5c.; 
medium, 43 a 4§c.; common, 4} a 4jc. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.— Extra, 44 a 43c.; good, 4 a 4}c.; 
medium, 3} a 3jc.; common, 24 a 3}c.; lambs, 4 a 5§c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 54 a 5}c.; other grades, 5 a 54c. 

ForeiGgn.—In 1850, England’s death rate was 22.4 
per thousand. In 1895, it was 18.7 per thousand. 

A London correspondent says a satisfactory arrange- 
ment has been reached between France and Great 
Britain on the Fashoda question. 

A semi-official note, issued in Paris, says the Gov- 
ernment has resolved not to retain the Marchand Mis- 
sion at Fashoda. 

A despatch from Kingston, Jamaica, says the British 
naval authorities at Port Royal, the naval headquar- 
ters there, express the opinion that the order for the 


mobilization of the British North American and West 
Indian squadron is intended to indicate Great Britain’s 
preparedness to face any and all possible hostile de. 
velopments. 

There are 600,000 people employed in Italy in rear. 
ing silkworms. 

Russia has spent over $255,000,000 in naval arma- 
ments during the past seven years. 

Engineers of the American syndicate which secured 
extensive concessions in China have arrived at Shang. 
hai. They will begin surveys on the proposed line 
from Hankow to Canton, opening up some of the 
richest country in China. 

Java is said to be the region of the globe where 
it thunders oftenest, having thunderstorms 97 days in 
the year. After it are Sumatra, with 86 days; Hin- 
dustan,with 56; Borneo, with 54 ; the Gold Coast, with 
52, and Rio de Janeiro, with 51. 

Mail advices say that “drought and hot winds 
played havoc with the Australian wheat field. The 
Commissioner of Agriculture says there will not be 
enough wheat for local demand.” 

A despatch from the city of Mexico says that the 
Government there is taking measures for the sanita- 
tion of the Gulf ports. 

A complete transformation of the geography of Cen- 
tral America occurred on the Ist instant, by the birth 
ofa new republic, the United States of Central America, 
and the disappearance of the Republics Nicaragua, 
Salvador and Honduras, except as States of the new 
union. 

There are more than 5000 cases of small-pox in 
Holguin and its vicinity and several hundred at 
Gibara, Cuba. 

Buenos Ayres, with a population of 700,000, now 
40,000 houses provided with water from the River 
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The voice of a Quakers’ meeting is heard in 
heaven, if those who gather there are clean in heart 
and kindly in their dealings with their fellows, 
whereas the song of the full-voiced choir, the notes 
of the pealing organ, the murmur of prayer in the 
church of fashionable, loveless, covetous people, 
are absolutely unheard.—F. B. Meyer. 





Many of the Episcopal preachers in England are 
siding with the aroused laymen instead of with the 
ritualistic bishops. Canon Eyton says of the apists : 
“ Romanism without the Pope is a form of religion 
more intolerable than Romanism with the Pope 
and with the checks on individual caprice which 
the Papacy involves.” But the apists do not pro- 
pose to have Romanism without the Pope. They 
are aiming at handing the Established Church over 


to the Pope.— Presbyterian. NOTICES. 
WANTED, by a Friend, a position as housekeeper, 
Address “ P” office of THe FRrIEnp. 





The entertainment feature in many churches is 
in danger of being overdone. The cry for more 
sociability in the church is becoming stale. We 
have quite enough of stomach feeding and all 
would be the better for more mental stimulation 
and spiritual food. Appeals to the heart and the 
conscience are now in order, and are certain to 
produce higher, better and more lasting fruits. 
E iritaal sowing is according to the Divine order 
in Christ’s Kingdom, and will, sooner or later, end 
in a rich spiritual harvest.— Presbyterian. 


A womaN Friend is desirous of some employment 
in or near the citv during the fall and winter. 
Address “ A,” Office of THE Frrienp. 


A YouNG woman Friend wishes a position as com- 
panion or helper in household duties. 
Address “ L,” Office of Tur FRIEND. 


Tue Frrienps’ TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION will hold a 
meeting at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, on Seventh-day, 
Eleventh Month 12th, at 2 p. m. Subject—‘‘ Teaching 
of Civics and Social Science in Secondary Schools,” by 
Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 





There are indications of a decided change in 
Congregational Church circles on the woman ques- 
tion. Once it took a very conservative direction ; 
now it seems to be swinging to the opposite side. 
As proof of the extreme swing of the pendulum, 
this church has not only ordained several women 
to preach, but “at the annual meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions just held, a woman, Margaret J. Evans, is 
elected a member of the Board.” As one of our 
exchanges remarks, that is “‘an unheard-of event 
in the history of this honored organization.” — Pres- 
byterian. 


Westtown BoarpiInG ScHooL.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WinLiamM F. WickEersHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpiInG ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. To reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—William A. Stone, candidate of 
the Senator Quay faction of the Republican party, was 
elected, by an unknown plurality, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, on the 8th instant, over Silas C. Swallow, 
Honest Government and Prohibition candidate, and 
George F. Jenks, Democratic candidate. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Republican, was elected Governor of New 
York State. The result for Congressmen in the sev- 
eral States is uncertain, with a prospect that the next 
House of Representatives will be a small Kepublican 
majority. 

‘The annual report of the Treasurer of the United 
States shows that the net ordinary revenues of the 
Government for the past fiscal year were $405,321,335, 
while the ordinary net expenses were $443,368,582. 
The resu'ting deticiency of $38,047,247 exceeds that of 
the preceding year by $19,094,793. 

The Treasury statement of the public debt shows 
that at the close of business Tenth Month 31, 1898, 
the debt, less net cash in the Treasury, amounted to 
$1,110,966,922, an increase for the month of $43,487,- 
717. This increase is accounted for by the issue dur- 
ing the month of about $36,680,000 of the new three 
per cent. bonds, and a decrease of about $7,238,000 in 
the cash on hand. 








MARRIEv, at Friends’ meeting-house in Emporia, 
Kans., on Fourth-day, Ninth Month 21st, 1898, J acoB 
G. PauMeEr, of Harveyville, Kans. and Ruru A. 
HInsHAW, daughter of Andrew and Sarah Ann Hin- 
shaw, Emporia, Kans. 








Diep, at his residence near Chester, Pa., Ninth Mo. 

12th, 1898, SrepHEN M. TRIMBLE, in the eighty-ninth 
year of his age; a member and elder of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
, at his residence at St. David’s, Pa., Eighth Mo. 
24th, 1898, Henry TrimBie, son of Stephen M. 
Trimble, in the forty-sixth year of his age; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
for the Northern District. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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